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suited the purpose of his argument to depend upon Gen. 2:18, 21-23, 
rather than upon Gen. 1 : 26 f. The weakness and inconsequence of some 
of his reasonings in this section are not, however, indicated by the 
author. Why should a man be covered because he is 86£a $iov, and a 
woman covered because she is 86£a avSpos ? In the interpretation of 
81a roil? ayytXovs ( n : 10) — a fantastic reason assigned by Paul for the 
veiling of the women — the author again departs from Meyer to the 
prejudice of his hermeneutics. 

In the extended commentary on chap. 15, occupying seventy pages, 
the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection is discussed with candor and 
with a due appreciation of its historical setting. The apostle's faith in 
the resurrection of the believers at the impending second coming of 
Christ rested on the to him indisputable fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus. Dr. Heinrici, in opposition to Meyer, concludes that Paul 
teaches that the believers who had died would alone be raised at the 
parousia, and that he knew nothing of a "resurrection to condemna- 
tion." To " perish " was the fate of the unbelievers. The inquiring 
student will, however, find some things wanting in this long discussion 
of chap. 15. The relation of Paul's account of the appearances of 
Jesus after his resurrection to the accounts of them in the gospels ; the 
significance of the use of m<f>6r] in his enumeration of the manifestations 
of Jesus and in his mention of his own vision on the road to Damascus ; 
and the apparently different conceptions of the resurrection of 
believers in 1 Cor. 15 and 2 Cor. 5 : 1-6, concern difficulties which the 
readers of the commentary will regret not to find more fully discussed 
after the manner of the excursus on y\.uxr<rcus XaXtlv (12 : 10). The 
index of subjects and the list of Greek words text-critically discussed 
in the commentary will greatly facilitate the use of the work to the 
student. 

Orello Cone. 
Boston, Mass. 



Kritisch-Exegetischer Kommentar ueber das Neue Testa- 
ment, begrundet von Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer. Sechs- 
zehnte Abtheilung. 5. Auflage. Die Offenbarung Johan- 
nis. Neu bearbeitet von Lie. Theol. Wilhelm Bousset, 
a. o. Professor in Gottingen. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. vi+527. M. 8. 

The exposition of John's Apocalypse in Meyer's Critical Commen- 
tary on the New Testament was prepared by Dusterdieck, and first 
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appeared in 1852. An English translation was made some years ago 
for the American edition of Meyer, and is on the whole probably the 
best commentary on the book of Revelation accessible to English 
readers. But the critical labors given in the last ten years to this 
most enigmatical book of the New Testament call for a thorough 
reconstruction of the work, and a new adjustment of the exegesis in 
the light of the most recent critical discussions. This labor has been 
accomplished in a very commendable way by Professor Bousset. The 
Introduction of 208 pages, nearly one-half Of the volume, is a master- 
piece of pains-taking scholarship. Meyer's ideal of making the 
commentary itself a repertory of all manner of exegetical opinions has 
been set aside, and as a compensation the author has furnished a 
detailed history of the exposition of the Apocalypse, which fills ninety 
pages of his introduction. Thirteen of these pages are occupied with 
a statement of the recent critical theories of the composition, which 
he subsequently classifies under three heads : (1) The theory of sources 
and of compilation (represented by Weyland, Spitta, Schmidt, Rauch); 
(2) the theory of revision and enlargement (Volter, Vischer, Erbes, and 
in part Pfleiderer); (3) the theory of fragments (Weizsacker, Sabatier, 
Schon). Bousset inclines to this last-named theory, and thinks that 
its representatives are on the right track. He accepts no Grundschrift 
worked over at different times with gradual enlargements ; no " sources " 
mechanically compiled and finally revised and edited by a Christian 
redactor; but an apocalyptic writer of great original genius, who 
nevertheless at many points appropriated older fragments and tradi- 
tions, and worked them into his own plan. He speaks in high terms 
of Gunkel's Schopfung und Chaos (1894), and thinks all future success- 
ful exposition of the Apocalypse must recognize the mythical and 
traditional elements which this class of biblical literature so naturally 
takes up into itself. There are numerous myths and symbols which 
travel from race to race, from religion to religion, and whose power of 
life is not extinguished with the century, the people or the religion in 
which they had their origin. John's Apocalypse has made an intelli- 
gent use of older conceptions and set its new stamp on old coins. 

Thirty-seven pages of the introduction are given to the textual 
criticism of the Apocalypse, a grouping and discussion of the material, 
and a survey of the peculiarities of the language and style. Here we 
find a very full exhibit of the anomalies of grammatical form, the 
peculiar use of the article, the pronouns, verbs, and particles, and the 
exceptional words and word-forms. The commentary proper covers 
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pp. 209-527, is clear, comprehensive and critical, and by numerous 
abbreviations and page-references to the discussions of the ample 
introduction compresses a large amount of matter in a moderate space. 

According to Bousset "the world-historical and church-historical 
interpretation" of the Revelation has no more a place in scientific 
circles or among the learned. "These methods still find their follow- 
ers among expositors of second and third rank, with English com- 
mentators, and American tractwriters " (p. 141). A key to the his- 
torical situation and scope of the writer is to be found especially in 
chap. 13, where it appears that the book was directed against the 
Caesar-cultus in the Roman Empire. The wounded head of 13:3 and 
the beast of 17:8, 11 are to be understood of Nero, and explained by 
means of the widespread popular superstition of Nero redivivus. 
That rumor about Nero seems to have taken on three forms: (1) that 
he was not dead, but had only concealed himself; (2) that he was 
concealed among the Parthians and would return in league with them ; 
(3) that he was dead, but would come again from Hades. This last 
form of the superstition was not developed until about the close of the 
first century, but being traceable in this book shows that the time at 
which this Apocalypse as a whole originated could not have been at 
the earliest before the closing part of the reign of Domitian. For the 
broader shaping of the original expectation of Nero's return did not 
take place until at least a generation after the death of that monster 
of wickedness. 

The ten horns of 13:1 are the first ten Caesars, and the ten horns 
of 17:12 are so many Parthian princes who are expected to return with 
Nero, and support him with " their power and authority." The seven 
kings of 17: 10 are seven Roman emperors, and the enumeration must 
begin with Augustus rather than Julius (Suetonius and the Sibylline 
oracles to the contrary notwithstanding), because, in the scheme of 
Bousset, Nero cannot possibly be the "one who now is." The seven 
heads in 13:1, however, have no significance. "They are simply 
taken over by the apocalyptist from the tradition," and "are unneces- 
sary refinements " (p. 416). The composite image was formed by a 
combination of the fourj beasts in Dan. 7, and, in connection with 
the image of the great dragon of 12:3, has not improbably appro- 
priated elements of the old Babylonian myth of a great seven-headed 
serpent. But one can hardly say with confidence whence the author 
of Rev. 12 borrowed his material, but it may be supposed that he was 
a Christian writer who took up an ancient sun-myth and adapted it to 
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the life of Jesus. So Weizsacker, Sabatier, and Pfleiderer are probably 
correct in regarding chap. 1 2 as an independent fragment, which the 
author of the Apocalypse incorporated in his work as having for him a 
pragmatical significance. 

These few but salient points may sufficiently serve to indicate the 
position and method of this new commentary. Taking the conspicu- 
ous place of one of the volumes of the famous Meyer series, it will 
command the general attention of New Testament scholars, and the 
respectful study of future contributors to the now new critical "prob- 
lem of the Apocalypse." But one may well hesitate long before 
accepting the story of the superstitious expectation of Nero redivivus 
as the basis of so large a part of the prophecies of this book. Bousset 
declares his conviction that the apocalyptist truly received visions and 
heard voices from heaven (p. 169). He maintains that chaps. 1-3 
could never have existed as a separate and independent section, "nor 
is it conceivable," he says, "that a writer so self-reliant and full of 
spirit should have been satisfied simply to insert these chapters in an 
apocalypse lying already finished before him" (p. 144). Is it not 
equally inconceivable that any Christian writer of such rank as the 
apocalyptist should have "combined a profound insight into the nature 
and the future of things with a bizarre fantastic popular superstition" 

(P- 159)? 

The idea that the symbols of chap. 12 cannot in a single point 
be successfully explained by means of anything in the Old Testament, 
and that we are forced to go outside the religion of both the Old 
and New Testaments to find parallels and material for the strange 
world of thought which here presents itself (p. 405), may be safely 
challenged. That the woman, the dragon, and the man child are 
elements of an ancient sun-myth adapted by a Christian writer to the 
birth and ascension of Jesus, and then taken up by another Christian 
writer and worked into an apocalypse as early as the close of the first 
century, is a hypothesis not likely to obtain general favor. And why 
should the "man child" of chap. 12 be understood as an individual 
any more than the woman ? If the woman is the personified Zion, or 
the idealized church, conceived after the imagery found in Isa. 66:7, 
8, why may not the child be understood collectively? "The rest of 
her seed," referred to in vs. 17 are surely not to be explained as an 
individual, and it is not to be overlooked that, according to 2 : 26, 27, 
those who overcome receive "authority over the nations to rule them 
with a rod of iron." It is certainly conceivable that a gifted Jewish- 
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Christian might have combined the thought of the seed of the woman 
(Gen. 3:15, understood collectively) with the picture of a son of man 
at the throne of God, and Michael standing "for the children of thy 
people" (found in Dan. 7:13 and 12:1). To our thought such a view 
is much more probable than that the author of our Apocalypse know- 
ingly constructed these symbols out of fragments of heathen mythol- 
ogy. Whatever mythological elements one may discover in the 
dragon of Rev. 12, the author of the Apocalypse need have known no 
more than he could have derived from such sources as the ideals sug- 
gested in Isa. 27 : 1 ; 51:9; Ezek. 29:3; 32 : 2, and the symbolic beasts 
depicted in the book of Daniel. 

As for the ultimate solution of the problems of the Apocalypse, it 
may perhaps be said that Bousset's position points possibly in the 
right direction. Rejecting the theories of compilations and redactions, 
one may indeed recognize in the author of the Apocalypse a rare con- 
structive genius, who truly received revelations of God. He freely 
appropriated whatever of current traditions and apocalyptic fragments 
served his purpose ; but more than from all other sources he found in 
the Hebrew Scriptures his principal ideals. There is no conspicuous 
figure or symbol in the book but has its parallel or suggestion some- 
where in the Old Testament. The last word in exposition of this won- 
derful prophecy has not yet been spoken, nor will any one contributor 
ever be credited with the final solution of its mysteries. 

Milton S. Terry. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, 111. 



Introduction to the History of the Church of England. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A. 3d edition. London : Riving- 
ton, Percival & Co. ; New York : The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
Pp. xx + 505, cloth. $2. 

The author brings to his task an ecclesiastical theory which shapes 
and colors the entire narrative. In his selection of material, estimate 
of persons, and criticism of movements he is constantly the creature of 
the school to which he belongs — a school so completely owning his 
mind and pen that not a thought nor a line ever wanders. The desire 
to be an adequate and impartial historian is everywhere subordinated 
to the set purpose to serve the holy cause to which he has consecrated 
himself. This striking exhibition of the all-dominating influence of 



